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From the Bookshelves 


Price Making in a Democracy. By Edwin G. Nourse. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The Brookings Institution, 1944. $3.50. 
This is the book for which we have prepared our readers 

by extended reports of individual chapters as published in 

pamphlet form. Dr. Nourse, in preparing the manuscript 
in book form, availed himself of criticisms received on the 
pamphlets as they appeared. 


Attention here is confined to Part III, the final section 
of the book, in which the author discusses scientific aids 
to policy making, the function of private associations, and 
the relation of company management to economic soli- 
darity. With reference to the utilization of existing knowl- 
edge, the author says that if economists “have become 
starry-eyed by congregating in large numbers in govern- 
ment bureaus”; if they are discouraged over private enter- 
prise and tend to put their hopes in a “great expansion in 
the area of public business and governmental operation 
as well as regulation”; then businessmen should give 
attention to the economics of their enterprises as they have 
done to their technological aspects. He believes that it is 
entirely possible that the economic system, “through the 
independent and spontaneous action of individual man- 
agers,” can be turned from preoccupation with short-run 
profits, with their hazard to production and employment, 
and can sustain a high level of activity through a low-price 
policy. 

As to the possible achievement of economic gains through 
private associations, Dr. Nourse is hopeful. The single 
producer, even on a large scale, is unable to pursue a 
statesmanlike low-price policy—passing the benefits of 
economic progress on to an increasing consuming public— 
without support from other producers. Henry Ford is 
cited as a classic example of one who might be thought of 
as having “made his great success from a ‘lone wolf’ policy 
and as probably desirous that other automobiles should 
remain high-priced.” The facts contradict this. ‘The full 
benefits of Ford’s low-price policy for cars could be reaped 
only as his friend Harvey Firestone also became a pace- 
maker in the field of lower-priced tires, and as the inde- 
pendent oil companies forced competitively lower prices 
into a market formerly dominated by the high-price outlook 
of the Standard Oil monopoly.” 

What the individual business executive needs is “evi- 
dence that a satisfactory level of private employment will 


he maintained by the totality of individual companies 
through sound price-and-production policies.” 


‘See InNrorMATION Service for Apr. 18, May 16, Sept. 26, 
Nov. 7, 1942, Apr. 17 and Oct. 2, 1943. 


The general run of business associations that have 
sprung up have been “alliances in abatement of competi- 
tion, for price maintenance, and for limitation of produc- 
tion. Such was the ‘trust’ agreement of the late nineteenth 
century. Such is the cartel, more in vogue in Europe than 
in the United States.” The NRA, during its brief life, had 
a tendency to strengthen existing associations and to foster 
new ones. But there is no “inherent reason” why the 
trade associations should not promote “the most con- 
structive policies for facilitating the entry of new efficien- 
cies into the business and of translating these efficiencies 
into maximum production and maximum consumer satis- 
faction.” 

If trade associations of limited scope have constructive 
possibilities this is even more true of the more inclusive 
types of business associations such as the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. Concerning the latter the author says that its 
influence “has been widely regarded as supporting the 
view that the country is the businessman’s ‘oyster’ rather 
than conceiving business as an agency for producing the 
maximum wealth of the nation. Over quite a span of 
years it was preoccupied with strengthening the system 
of high-tariff protection and resisting all forms of labor 
organization. It would have seemed utterly fantastic 
during that time to think of this organization as coming 
out in support of the idea that management has a responsi- 
bility for maintaining the level of employment or of 
featuring on its annual programs such forward-looking 
addresses as those delivered by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., in 
1941 and Henry J. Kaiser in 1943—telling his fellow 
businessmen that ‘our people have rejected the tyranny of 
wealth.’ Without painting the N.A.M. of today as the 
torchbearer of liberalism it must be evident to any open- 
minded student of its role in the national life that the 
emphasis has shifted substantially away from older and 
narrower concepts and toward promotion of general eco- 
nomic welfare as a means of business success.” A simi- 
lar trend is noted in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 


Concerning the anti-trust issue the author raises the 
“nice question” whether, if a trade association took steps 
to promote the low-price policy in a given industry, or if a 
federation of associations undertook a move in this 
direction, “such a situation would be accepted by the 
Department of Justice, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Supreme Court as a combination in promotion of 
trade. Obviously there would be a novel state of facts 


2 Footnotes omitted in the quotation. 
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for the court to consider if all the records submitted to the 
trade association officials or the headquarters of the 
Market Building Association were open to scrutiny and if 
the avowed purpose and the demonstrated effect were to 
expand output and lower prices.” 

Dr. Nourse expresses surprise that many readers of the 
preliminary drafts of the book do not accept his principle 
that “company isolationism doesn’t really pay in business.” 
‘They have difficulty with the “long-run” idea. He writes: 
“As a fundamental principle for businessmen seeking 
long-run profits for the majority of companies, I see no 
escape from the proposition that they can make the 
largest ultimate gains from doing business in a society 
which is maintained on a high level of activity and low 
level costs attained through operative efficiency, and that 
to the maintenance of such a condition the individual 
colipany must consciously undertake to make its own 
particular contribution, its ‘cut’ in the total product being 
de‘ermined on the basis of its productive contribution, 
ieasured with as much scientific accuracy as possible.” 

To this reviewer the difficulty seems to be basically 
ethical. Dr. Nourse’s interest here is in the solidarity of 
the economy. This concept requires, first, company 
solidarity—not only subordination of the interests of any 
group ot managers or stockholders to the enterprise as a 
whole, but the subordination of the interests of one 
generation of managers and stockholders to the future 
prosperity of the enterprise. This requires a moral per- 
spective and discipline, which are still further emphasized 
in relating one enterprise to the whole economy. 

lor many other illuminating passages the reader must 
be referred to the book itself. It would be hard to find 
better study material for a group of business men seeking 
to find the vocational implications of their religious pro- 
fession. F. Ernest Johnson. 


Contemporary Italy. By Carlo Sforza. New York, E. P. 

Dutton Co., 1944. $3.50. 

Count Sforza might almost have used as a sub-title, 
“All of which I saw and a great part of which I was.” 
This is a highly personal account of the way in which 
modern Italy has developed, by one of the most prominent 
exiles from the Fascist regime, Minister of Foreign Affairs 
shortly before the March on Rome. He says in his 
foreword that he is writing “as a witness” in an effort 
to explain why Italy developed as it did. Thus the reader 
will not look to it for an objective analysis. He will find, 
however, a very valuable account of significant trends in 
Italy. 


The author devotes the first part of his book to the 
origin of modern Italy. This, of course, is his own 
personal interpretation of Machiavelli and other leading 
ltalians from that time through the Napoleonic era. It 
holds much of interest; for example, that the cities in 
italy were of far more importance than in Northern 
lSurope. Thus those who lived in the general vicinity of 
an important city considered that their loyalty was to the 
city rather than to any larger area. The difference between 
North and South and the lack of understanding between 
the two parts of the country is emphasized. Count Sforza 
believes the great weakness in Italian democracy during 
the late 19th and early 20th centuries was a lack of atten- 
tion to the masses. This, he thinks, was Mazzini’s great 
failure. As a result the working classes paid but little atten- 
tion to political affairs. 

For many readers the most interesting part of the 
discussion may be the author’s comments on the Roman 


Catholic Church and on the Vatican. He insists that 
during the years of the papal ban on participation in 
Italian politics most of the ministers were actually prac- 
ticing Catholics. They were “anti-temporal,” that is 
opposed to the temporal power of the papacy, but not anti- 
religious. His comments on the different popes also will 
be of considerable interest. 


The last section of the book is devoted to Italian foreign 
policy and to European developments in the last few years, 
There are many caustic comments not only on the Fascist 
regime but on prominent foreigners who defended it. Of 
General Weygand, for instance, it is stated that he had 
“come, step by step, to dislike and perhaps to hate a France 
which was a republic.” The author says that on the day of 
his own escape from nazified France Weygand said to a 
personal friend, who told him the story only a few hours 
later, that “this collapse . . . is sent by God; it will help 
the French to understand what happens to them when they 
forget the Church.” 


The reader may not accept all of Count Sforza’s inter- 
pretations but he will find it a significant and valuable 
document. Inez M. Cavert. 


Triumph of Treason. By Pierre Cot. 

Publishing Co., 1944. $3.50. 

This is a flaming defense of the Popular Front in France 
and of Leon Blum’s government by the Minister of 
Aviation during that period. Many of the data which he 
presents are drawn from the testimony at the Riom trial, 
indeed from the witnesses for the government. He is 
bitter in his condemnation of the Vichy government and 
particularly of Petain. He does not come to the point, 
however, of charging treason in the legal sense, though he 
does declare that well before the collapse of France Petain 
was “just a toy of the Fascists.” The collapse of France 
in 1940, he says, was in no way the fault of the Popular 
Front government but mainly due to the fact that the 
French generals could think only in terms of a war like 
the first World War and had evolved no strategy to fight 
a war of movement, such as the Nazis waged. 


The author points out that appropriations for armaments 
were reduced by Petain under the Doumergue government 
after it was clear that the Nazis were rearming, and in- 
creased by the Popular Front government. M. Cot says 
that as Minister of Aviation he had organized parachute 
troops but that these were disbanded at the order of the 
General Staff. The testimony of the government’s wit- 
nesses at the Riom trial, shows that French armaments 
were of as good quality as the German and that the soldiers 
fought well wherever they were well commanded, but a 
very large proportion of the French tanks and airplanes 
were not used in 1940 and were captured by the Germans 
without leaving the military depots. Weygand, he declares, 
refused to fight against the Germans because he might 
need his troops to combat a revolution. 


M. Cot’s comments on the French Committee on Na- 
tional Liberation are of particular interest. The book was, 
of course, written before the recent reorganization to allow 
a wider representation. The committee, he says, could not 
“rally the French masses around a political ideology suited 
to their temperament” so it tried “to unite them around a 
man.” This he considers is a dangerous situation. The 
real expression of the French nation is that of the “demo- 
cratic and anti-Fascist organizations of the underground.” 
General de Gaulle is “not the leader of a party but the 
symbol of resistance.” 


Chicago, Ziff-Davis 
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The main tasks for the Committee are to liberate French 
territory and the French people and to “strengthen the 
international friendships which France needs for her 
liberation as well as for her reconstruction.” 

M. Cot believes that free elections in France would 
“result in a Popular Front majority stronger in number, 
more unified, more radical than in 1936.” Such a majority 
“would have to impose its laws on the minority. . . . ‘Dic- 
tatorship of the majority’ will be the necessary form of 
democratic government for a limited period. Men of my 
generation may regret it, but the prospect of a return to 
political liberalism is as unlikely as a return to economic 
liberalism.” One prominent Frenchman, reviewing the 
book recently, has disagreed sharply with the demand for 
“a dictatorship of the majority.” 

Perhaps the most significant thing in the book is not any 
specific statement or citations of statistics, but rather the 
fact that it makes vivid the cleavage in France between 
“the men of the Right” and those of the Left. 

It is a pity that so important a book, so packed with 
names and important references, should have been issued 
without an index. IM. C. 


Church and State in Education. By William Clayton Bower. 

Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1944. $1.00. 
School and Church: The American Way. By Conrad Henry 

Moehlman. New York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. $2.50. 

These two volumes, fresh from the press, deal with an 
increasingly pressing issue: What should be the rela- 
tionship between religion and public education in America? 
Both were written from the viewpoint of liberal Protes- 
tantism. Both authors differentiate themselves from 
extreme secular liberalism by affirmations of faith in the 
eternal validity of ideals. Religion, says Dr. Bower, effects 
a revaluation of values “in relations to ultimate reality,” 
and the Christian’s commitment to Christ is a “transcen- 
dent loyalty.” Dr. Moehlman says, “Religion at its best 
desires to teach that love is at the heart of the world.” The 
universe is “dependable and good.” 

But the outlook and purpose of the two writers are 
divergent. Dr. Moehlman’s book is a polemic against all 
and sundry who would upset our school system by putting 
religion into the schools. He sees this effort as a mis- 
chievous sectarian drive. He deplores the attack on 
“secularism.” With admirably painstaking documentation 
he reviews the conflict between church and state and 
packs a vast amount of information into his little book, for 
which the reader should be grateful, whatever he thinks 
of the argument. 

In a rather brilliantly satirical chapter he depicts the 
discomfiture of a hypothetical young schoolteacher who, 
under a hypothetical statute, undertakes to teach Bible in 
a public school. After getting hopelessly bogged down in 
the paraphernalia of higher criticism she gives up in 
despair, and after further fruitless experimentation the 
“mischievous statute” is repealed. Dr. Moehlman does 
not note that such an argument is fatal to all projects in 
bible teaching below the level of the theological seminary, 
outmoding the Sunday school curriculum completely. 
However, he does make it clear that he thinks religious 
education in the church a pretty poor affair. This is per- 
haps all of a piece with the author’s estimate of the exist- 
ing religious situation. “Our American democracy com- 
prehends the values in Christianity. The older forms, 
expressions, and postulates of religion are rapidly vanish- 
ig among our intellectuals. Traditional Christianity is 
disintegrating so far as its institutional manifestations are 
concerned.” 
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To both writers the key to the secularization of educa- 
tion in America in the early part of the last century is to 
be found in the hopelessly divided and competitive condi- 
tion of religion. But Dr. Bower recognizes defects in the 
present educational system. He is sympathetic with the 
original purpose of secularization but notes the cultural 
dilemma that has resulted. “By the exclusion of religion 
from public education as the most authentic interpreter 
of our cultural past or of the American way of life the 
cultural inheritance of the nation’s children and youth has 
been not only distorted but dismembered and falsified.” 
To overcome this defect he proposes that the public schools 
accept responsibility for teaching religion as a phase of 
the culture. “Religion,” he says, “is a phase of a people’s 
total interaction with the objective world of nature, organ- 
ized society, and the accumulated traditions of the historic 
past.” Hence it “should be objectively dealt with wherever 
it is encountered in the subject matter of the regular 
curriculum.” Furthermore, religion “may well be included 
in public education as a field of knowledge comparable 
with the fields of literature, natural science, history, 
philosophy, the social sciences, and the arts.” He would 
accent the spiritual values that are implicit in community 
relationships, and would provide for “the cultivation of 
religious attitudes by the use of ceremonials and celebra- 
tions.” He stresses also the resources of religion in 
personal counseling. All this reflects the author’s insight 
into the nature of modern secularism: “One of the 
distinguishing characteristics of secularism is the tendency 
of culture to fall apart into more or less unrelated frag- 
ments, with the consequent loss of its meaning and sense 
of worth. This has for some time been the tendency in 
Western and American culture. It may be said to consti- 
tute one of the most urgent and difficult problems of 
contemporary civilization.” 

Dr. Bower considers that this phase of religious educa- 
tion, involving the place of religion in the culture, is pre- 
eminently the task of the public school; the church, he 
thinks, is not in position to do it well. 

On the much debated question of released time, prob- 
ably most religious educators will find themselves more in 
accord with Dr. Bower’s conclusions than with Dr. Moehl- 
man’s. The latter regards it as involving “insidious 
dangers,” and as threatening the existence of the Sunday 
school. Dr. Bower says that “the general trend of experi- 
ence seems to demonstrate that the plan leads to tolerance, 
understanding, and cooperation among the adherents of 
the several faiths.” At the same time he holds that it 
is in no sense a solution of the basic problem. __F. E. J. 


A Dynamic Capitalism. By C. William Hazelett. New York, 

Harper & Brothers, 1943. $2.50. 

In this volume Mr. Hazelett develops a “philosophy of 
incentive taxation and incentivism.” He offers it as a 
practical alternative to fascism, socialism, communism and 
laissez faire capitalism. Further, he presents “specific 
mechanisms for building a better world.” 

Mr. Hazelett thinks that the whole purpose of government 
should be defined as “the continuous raising and protecting 
of the cultural and living standards of the people.” Speak- 
ing as a manager of industry, he says that the goals should 
include “full employment . . . economic security, and world 
peace.” He would attack the problem of unemployment by 
a technique of taxing idle money. The tax would be auto- 
matically removed when full employment is attained. He 
would also tax “totally idle property at higher rates than 
property in reasonable use,” and for the taxation of land 
he accepts the well-known principle of Henry George. 
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The theory of the tax on idle money is that individuals 
and corporations would so arrange their affairs as to avoid 
it, and thus enterprise would be stimulated. For revenue, 
Mr. Hazelett proposes that we recognize that “all taxes 
come out of living standards” and therefore all forms of 
federal taxation, except those on gifts and inheritance, 
should be abolished and taxes be levied only on individuals 
—in short, upon all spendings above a minimum exemp- 
tion. 

Mr. Hazelett’s thesis is substantially this: The positive 
solution for our economic problems will be found when 
provision is made for “the continuous movement of money.” 
There will be no lasting solution of the problem of unem- 
ployment except as we find “incentives which will increase 
the promptness with which all classes spend, lend or 
invest their money in such ways as to result in employment 
or production.” 

lor this plan of incentive taxation Mr. Hazelett makes 
the following claims: It would reward with the lowest tax 
rates those who, in proportion to their ability, employ the 
most persons; it would compel private enterprise “to plan 
and provide employment” ; it would help to “stop the strike 
of capital,” and to insure to labor equitable wages. He 
believes that his plan would also promote “prompt sub- 
scription to charity and to religious and educational in- 
stitutions.” Benson Y. Landis. 


American Society in Wartime. Edited by William F. Ogburn. 

Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1943. $2.50, 

The Charles F. Walgreen Foundation for the Study of 
American Institutions during 1942-43 sponsored three 
lecture series which record for future study the results of 
a fairly comprehensive survey of the effects of the present 
war upon important institutions in American life. Among 
other subjects, “The Family” is discussed by Ernest W. 
Burgess; “The American Town” and “The Urban Com- 
munity” by W. Lloyd Warner and Louis Wirth; “Farms 
and arming Communities” by Lowry Nelson; “Morale” 
by Herbert Blumer. As will be noted, the lecturers were 
all especially competent in their chosen subjects. 

The opening paper by Dr. Ogburn deals with “Popula- 
tion.” He concluded that “there is hardly a phase of 
population change that is not affected”—in-migration, out- 
migration, internal distribution of population, deaths, 
births, age structure, sex ratio—but the measurements 
taken reduce existing exaggerated impressions. 

Robert Redfield’s consideration of “The Japanese- 
Americans” leads him to believe that “if a larger and 
larger number of these young people can be placed in 
employment and in education throughout the country, and 
if they are welcomed there and return the welcome with 
the hard work and orderly behavior which have always 
strikingly characterized them, the problems raised by the 
evacuation will be in large part met.” 


The subject which in this reviewer's opinion has most 
significance in the present world situation is “Racial 
Ideologies,” assigned to the late Robert E. Park. Every 
culture is characterized by a “strain for consistency.” But, 
when men “undertake to act consistently and on principle, 
they measurably lose their capacity to respond to events 
in terms of equity and mere common sense.” Many people 
now feel “that the ability of the United Nations to win the 
peace will depend upon their ability to achieve a new, 
profoundly different, perhaps . . . revolutionary, change 
in their attitudes toward alien and particularly colored 
and colonial peoples.” Political science has discovered 
no technique for achieving such change. For “revolutions 


are the product not of changes in opinion but of changes 
in ideology and in those common understandings and 
assumptions which make differences of opinion communi- 
cable and public discussion possible.” 


Edith A. Trotter. 


Roots in the Earth—The Small Farmer Looks Ahead. By P. 
Alston Waring and Walter M. Teller. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. $2.50. 

This is an “attempt to portray the situation of the small 
farmer in American agriculture,” by two men who farm in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, They think that our times 
have brought such important changes in American agri- 
culture that their “life on the land is at stake.” 

There is a good deal of competition between the small 
and the large farmers in the U. S. A., these authors state, 
One result is that insecurity has increased. But they are 
convinced that there are techniques for dealing with the 
situation. They believe we can build a permanent agri- 
culture to replace “the old, exploitive, wasteful and imper- 
manent practices of the past.” 

These two young farmers have faith in voluntary eco- 
nomic cooperation. They want a number of new government 
services for the protection of the family-type farmer. The 
also aim at a “new kind of individualism” on the land. 
They have a vision of “new men” on the land, as well as 
new techniques. They say they have no blueprint, but they 
give at least 16 points in their summary. Among other 
things, they want the U.S.D.A. free from the domination 
of “large-farmer interests,” and a “broadened” Farm 
Security Administration. vt 


Rural Case Work Services. By Marjorie J. Smith. New York, 
Family Welfare Association of America, 1943. $.50 
Miss Smith’s booklet is a concise treatise that opens 

with a statement on the meaning of case-work services. 

Basic to case work is the individual approach. “Clients 

were not created for agencies, but agencies for clients.” 

She writes of family needs, of children in their homes 

and out of their homes. She also discusses friendly rela- 

tionships among agencies at work in a community or area. 

The closing section is about the work of public, i.e., gov- 

ernmental agencies, offering case-work services. The 

clergyman in town or country will find this booklet an 

informing introduction to case-work services. B. Y. L. 


Child Development and Guidance in Rural Schools. By Ruth 
Strang and Latham Hatcher. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1943. $2.50. 

In this thorough work the authors assemble information 
about practices in vocational guidance that have been 
found useful in rural communities. About the need for 
guidance in such communities no one could argue. Indeed, 
our rural youth stand in especial need and have available 
only the most meager facilities and services. 

The authors describe the various methods whereby one 
may know children and the conditions that make effective 
guidance possible. They interpret guidance techniques in 
the classroom and out, special counseling problems, and 
even enter the area of “guidance for parents.” They chart 
courses that they think will lead to “better guidance in 
rural schools.” 

This is a useful handbook specially written for teachers 
of rural public schools, but others will surely benefit from 
using it. Dr. Hatcher is president of the Alliance for 


Guidance of Rural Youth. Miss Strang is professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


B. Y. L. 
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